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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 
Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through six divisions: Office Management, 
Insurance, Personnel, Finance, Marketing, and Production. Each of these 
divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the six AMA divisions holds at least one annual conference, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THe ManaGeMENT Review (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (quarterly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
Business ConpiT1Ions AND Forecasts (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of seven of the foremost business services. 


Editor — James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 


THE MANAGEMENT Review is published mane wn the American Management 
at New York, at fifty cents per copy or five 
dollars No. 10, October. ig3t. Vinotored as second-class matter 
March 6. 1925, 25, at ba Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to 
lace before the members ideas which it is ho may prove interesting and in- 
lorimakive. but the Association does not stand sponsor for views, expressed by 
authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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ie seems that one of the evolutionary 
tragedies of economics is the department 
store. This is stated in the abstract, The 
Department Store—A Problem of Ele- 
phantiasis (Page 328). Like one of the 
mammoths of prehistoric times it is quietly 
miring down to sleep for centuries in a 
swampy economy in which only light-footed 
creatures with nimble feet, long necks, and 
very beady eyes can survive. More won- 
derful than anything else is the fact that 
all this is going on right under our nose. 
After eons, fantastic scientists will exhume 
the department store’s petrified bones, re- 
construct the beast, call it mammothus 
shoppus, and point out that it isn’t smart 
to get too big. The only trouble is that 

evolution processes are so slow; 
we'll be mouldering nicely be- 
fore the behemoth permanently bogs 


id you have a feeling, however vague, that 
the sten aphers in your e are not 
hitting on all. six (or are they turning out 
eight-cylindered stenos these days?) then 
you might well stand off from your office, 
and, with hand-cupped-to-ear, to dis- 
cover whether your office isn’t too boisterous- 
ly commercial. It is said that an excess of 

ibels is bringing ruination to many an 
office. Tests made the universities show 
that too much noise wears out the stenog- 
raphers, makes everybody testy, and ary 
the organization that jumpy, immature look. 
For the facts see Better Work in Quiet 
Offices (Page 338). 


OU have probably had the unnerving 
of bumping into a lovely lady 
in a drug store and upon turning around to 
say “excuse me,” found she was made only 
of cardboard, wore a frozen smile, and was 
saying in a balloon that floated over her 
head: “The kiddies would love some of that 
delicious Dairy-Dear Ice Cream.” Well, it 
seems these li aphed ladies are pretty 
good at selling—they sort of catch you in 
that off-balance moment w you are one- 
third embarrassed, one-third chagrined, and 
one-third annoyed. Rationalized on page 352 
a That “Glad Hand” the Cus- 
tomer). 
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Current Comment 


SEVEN LEAN YEARS 


O: June 30th last, the federal 
government completed its seventh deficit year. In that time, the 
public debt increased by over 20 billion dollars, an increase of 
126 per cent over the post-war low of 16 billion dollars in June, 
1930. The newly-acquired debt represents a sum of money suf- 
ficiently large to have paid all expenditures of the federal govern- 
ment for thirty years at the pre-war rate of expenditure. But 
the size of the debt does not in itself constitute a danger to our 
national credit, for as the Twentieth Century Fund points out: 
“A relatively large debt which is being systematically paid off is 
far less of a threat to government credit than a much smaller debt 
which is being constantly increased from year to year.” 


We have moved to a new plateau of federal spending from 
which it will be difficult to retreat. To place expenditures on 
a comparable basis and to arrive at the real pace of spending, 
the following adjustments must be made: statutory debt retire- 
ment payments, meaningless entries when new borrowings exceed 
retirements, and bonus payments, a non-recurring item of ex- 
pense, are deducted; repayments to revolving funds are considered 
as receipts and not as offsets to gross expenditures. With these 
adjustments we find that during the iast three fiscal years the 
pace of spending has been at the rate of 814 billion dollars a 
year. In 1931 such expenditures were less than 314 billions. In 
the last three years the pace of spending has been nearly two and 
a half times as great as it was in the first deficit year. 


If we add a half billion dollars for real debt retirement, 
the present pace of spending calls for revenues of 9 billion dol- 
lars. In the fiscal year just closed we collected only 5 billion 300 
million; for the current fiscal year it is estimated that 6 billion 
900 million will be collected. It must be obvious, therefore, that 
the present pace of spending will have to be reduced by from 2 bil- 
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lion 100 million to 2 billion 700 million if the budget is to be 
really balanced and a beginning made on rea! debt retirement. 


It is only fair to state that against the outstanding national 
debt of 3614 billion dollars the Treasury holds assets of value, 
which in time may be used to extinguish part of the debt. But 
it is impossible to realize on these assets so long as the budget is 
unbalanced and the Treasury is forced to resort to the banks to 
finance its deficits. The Treasury holds 2 billions in the gold 
stabilization fund and over a billion of “inactive” gold in the 
general fund. To release this gold while the budget is unbal- 
anced would only lead to a further expansion of credit inflation 
and result in an upward spiral of prices. 


As to recoverable assets held by governmental agencies, Na- 
tional Economy League studies have shown that not more than 
2 billion dollars can be realized in the immediate future. Even 
if these agencies are placed in immediate liquidation, not more 
than a half billion can be realized in any one year. But this 
sum will diminish if the federal government continues to pay out 
funds for new loans and grants as it is now doing with PWA 
funds, and if it authorizes further allocation of R F C funds. 


A continuance of the present policy will inevitably lead 
either to inflation or unbearable taxes and possibly both. Most 
of the twenty billion dollars of new debt acquired in seven de- 
ficit years has been absorbed by our banking system, thus furnish- 
ing the fuel for future inflation. So long as the budget remains 
unbalanced and the Treasury continues to borrow from the 
banks, no constructive action can be taken to ward off inflation. 
Each year that the government goes further into debt, the greater 
will be the burden which future generations must carry. For 
many years to come, interest and debt retirement charges alone 
will run from one and a quarter to one and a half billion dollars 
annually. Moreover, unless the present pace of federal spending 
is curtailed, a balanced budget will require annual revenues of 
at least 9 billion dollars; this is fifty per cent in excess of revenues 
actually collected in 1920, the peak year, and more than 2 billions 
in excess of present optimistic estimates of receipts for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


E. ROLAND HARRIMAN, 
Chairman, Managing Committee, 
National Economy League. 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX* 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Rabbits Out of Europe’s 
Industrial Hat 


An industrial wonderland has late- 
ly been opened up by a rapid speed-up 
in the advance of technology. New 
industries have been born and old ones 
have died. Invariably the companies 
that succumbed did no research, but 
went to seed with the same old pro- 
ducts while competitors developed new 
methods and machinery with more de- 
sirable goods. 

There is a definite challenge to 
American industry in the technical 
progress of Europe during the past few 
years. For instance, Germany’s “buna,” 
a synthetic substitute for rubber, is 
six times more durable than any rub- 


ber manufactured in this country. 


In both Germany and England mil- 
lions of gallons of gasoline and lubri- 
cants are synthesized from coal every 
year. A new window glass has been 
developed in England which is im- 
mune to cold and which is expected 
to cut the cost of heating bills by 40 
per cent. In Germany can be found 
frankfurters made of fish, non-metal 


pipes for plumbing, and locron, a 
product which fireproofs clothes and 
building materials. These are but a 
few of the rabbits which Europe has 
recently pulled out of her hat. 

There is one obvious conclusion to 
be drawn from the inventive progress 
of Europe. Research today is one of 
the best safeguards of capital invested 
in industry. When we look at a com- 
pany’s balance sheet and analyze cur- 
rent position, fixed assets, and last 
quarter’s earnings, we know only the 
story of the past, all of which may fall 
victim to a competitor’s research. The 
laboratory, however, looks to the fu- 
ture, and its findings may turn assets 
into bricks, mortar, and obsolescent 
machinery. By Bert H. White. Barron’s, 
September 6, 1937, p. 3:1. 


_ The Department Store—A 
Problem of Elephantiasis 


The department store, as a nation- 
wide institution, is a failure. Despite 
their mammoth size and myriads of 
merchandisable articles, department 
stores have produced neither greater 


*For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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‘efficiency: in distribution nor greater 
profits to owners. Like all behemoths, 
they have become so: elephantine in 
structure as to lose much of their ca- 
pacity for adjustment to’ changing 
conditions. Though they have. in- 
creased prices to consumers, few of 
them have earned a fair net profit in 
the last seven years. 

* With each growth in size, depart- 
ment stores find it more difficult to ad- 
just themselves to changed conditioris 
without sacrifice of substantial invest- 


ments. The numerous changes which — 


have taken place in the socio-economic 


order have challenged anew the abil- 


ity of a‘mammoth store to supply the | 


wants of the consuming public from 
under. one roof. Coupled with shifts 
in consumer purchases is the maze of 
new competition,. chiefly of the 5-and- 
10-cent variety type, which has cap- 
tured an increasing volume of sales 
that normally might have been made 
in department stores. Then, too, the 
social and political innovations born 
during the depression, as reflected in 
the task of public relations, have ac- 
centuated department store probiems. 
The growth of legislative restrictions, 
‘the lack of internal efficiency, the prob- 
lem of inflexible fixed charges and 
high expense ratios, labor unrest, the 
surging tide of new taxes—all these 
are significant factors in the depart. 
ment stores’ dilemma. 

The era of flagrant sales’ promotion 
is gone. No longer can the depart- 
ment store “strip-tease” its customers 
with . fanfare and bubbles. It ‘must 
evolve a business philosophy and pub- 
lic policy ‘that are-sound in relation 
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‘to its employees, the consuming pub- 
lic, and the social and political groups 


‘to which it looks for support. If the 


department store awakens to this real- 


‘ization, it can be reasonably certain of 


survival as an American institution. 
But if it continues to lumber along un- 


‘steadily on eléphantine feet, it may 


soon collapse of its own instability. By 
Frank Thomson Hypps. -The Annals 
of The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 1937, 
p. 70: 18." 


Blueprinting the Machine Age 

The wheels of technical progress not 
only continue to turn, but their rate is 
increasingly swift. . In its first report 
on the scientific resources of the 
United States, “Technological Trends 


and National Policy,” the National Re- 
sources Committee envisages a life 


made less laborious, more interesting, 


and more healthful by the “kinds 
of new inventions which may affect 
living and working conditions in 
America in the next ten to twenty-five 
years.” 

Though foresight is proverbially 
more difficult than hindsight, the Com- 
mittee holds that it is possible to pro- 
tect the living and working conditions 
of the American people during the 
forward march and to foresee and 
forestall to some degree the disruption 
of haphazard technical change. ° It be- 
lieves that the best guiding rule is “to 
predict only inventions already born, 
whose physical possibility has there- 
fore been demonstrated, but which are 
usually not yet practical, and whose 
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future significance is not commonly 
appreciated.” This is not prophecy— 
it is simply forethought and sound 
judgment. 

A great social gain to be hoped for 
from such planning would be the mini- 


of technological unemploy-. 


ment. Our forefathers paid in bitter 
coin for the cotton gin, the spinning 
jenny, the printing press. Cannot we, 
‘by systematic charting of the future, 
do better with artificial wool, tele- 
vision, and the mechanical cotton 
picker? By Beulah Amidon. Survey 
Graphic, September, 1937, p. 474:2. 


Will We Have a Building Boom? 


Blowing hot and cold is nothing new 
in the building industry. Though the 
optimism which reigned at the turn of 
the year has cooled measurably, talk 
of the building boom which went 
awry in 1937 has already been revived 
in some quarters. 

The passage of the Wagner Housing 
Act during the closing days of Con- 
gress has come as a mixed blessing. 
More and better housing for lower-in- 
come families is a distinct gain, for it 
should mean construction of nearly 
100,000 new dwelling units, with prob- 
able demolition of a like number of 
insanitary slum units. The program 
will supplement rather than supplant 
private housing, and it should tend to 
enlarge the market for materials and 
services. Little if any net addition to 
the total supply of dwelling units is 
likely. Another gain should accrue 
from the Act’s limitation on the maxi- 
mum cost per dwelling unit. The $5,- 


000 limit will put'a premium on the 
development of ‘new and cheaper tech- 
niques and materials. But if we re- 
member the ephemeral effects of pre- 


“vious. governmental stimulation of con- 
struction, there remains much doubt 
‘that in the Wagner Housing Act alone 


lies the missing link to the laggard 
building boom. 

Another influence which should be 
reflected in increasing construction is 
the realization which is now crystal- 
lizing among builders that costs are 
unlikely to drop in the near future. 
The curve of housing rentals is con- 
tinuing in its upward course, vacancies 
in desirable dwellings are at a riini- 
mum, building costs seem to have 
reached a degree of stability, and per- 
sonal incomes are rising. Housing 
projects held in abeyance should soon 
be revived, but it is doubtful that lend- 
ing institutions will disgorge enough 
mortgage money to support a boom on 
anything like the scale of the last 
cycle. Much foreclosed property re- 
mains to be liquidated. 

Although the national income is on 
the upswing, it is still too low to sus- 
tain a boom. The year 1937 will end 
with an expenditure for new housing 
construction smaller by some 60 per 
cent than that of any year in the ’20’s. 
We can, however, look forward con- 
fidently to a gradual rise in building 
activity within the next few years. 
The national income can be fairly well 
relied on to show further expansion; 
population shifts from urban to sub- 
urban areas will require more housing 
construction than is now the case; mar- 
riages can reasonably be expected to 
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increase with the. upswing of business 
—these and numerous. other factors. 


will all have a place in the picture. | 


But further unfolding of the building 
cycle will be progressive rather than. 
spectacular, and the watchword of in- 
dustry should be caution instead of 
hope. By L. Seth Schnitman. Forbes, 
September 15, 1937, p. 11:3. 


Trend of Business 


Economic conditions have under- 
gone further improvement during 
1937. Progress since the first of the 
year has, however, been less rapid than 
during 1936, and some important eco- 


nomic series have not moved above the . 


level reached last December, after al- 
lowance for normal seasonal fluctua- 
tions. 

The available data indicate an in- 
crease of between 10 and 15 per cent 
in the national income distributed dur- 
ing the first eight months of the year 
in comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1936. The outlook for the 
fall harvest is good, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that cash 
farm income will show an increase of 
14 per cent over the preceding year. 
The Federal Reserve index of the out- 
put of manufactures for the first eight 
months of 1937 reveals an advance, ap- 
proximating 15 per cent, over the same 
period in the past year. Department 
store sales, which are generally indica- 
tive of retail trade conditions, in- 
creased about 10 per cent. The quan- 
tity of exports advanced 25 per cent. 

The rise in labor income has been 
occasioned by an increase in the num- 
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ber of persons employed, the con- 
tinued upward. movement of. wage 
rates, and some increase in the average 
hours worked by each employee. Re- 
lief cases have measurably declined, 
but the number of man-days lost in 
strikes during the first two-thirds of the 
year has been in excess of those lost in 
all of 1936. 

Prices of manufactured goods rose 
rapidly, approaching 89 per cent of 
the 1926 level. Financial conditions 
have remained easy, with interest 
rates low and capital abundant. By 
M. Joseph Meehan. Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, September, 1937, p. 
12:6. 


American Industry and Our 
National Defense 


Munitions are not merely cannon, 
powder, and instruments of death; the 
term includes everything that a mili- 
tary effort requires—from field guns 
and shoulder rifles to shoes and socks, 
from tanks to toothbrushes, from army 
mules to beans. Industry has thus an 
all-embracing role in our national de- 
fense. 

Under the National Defense Act of 
1920—the American charter of pre- 
paredness—the War and Navy De- 
partments have apportioned their fu- 
ture requirements in commodities and 
equipment to private industrial facil- 
ities throughout the country. Today 
some 20,000 industrial units have been 
contacted by the War Department in 
this attempt to allocate to industry the 
innumerable necessities of the conflict 
which may never come. At no other 
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time in our history has the problem of. 
preparedness been so carefully blue- 
printed and studied in a period of 
peace. 

American business is the greatest 
peace-time achievement in the econom- 
ic annals of the-world. Its importance 
to our national security is equal-. 
ly great. It has shown a commend- 


able desire to cooperate in our na-. 


tional defense—and this is perhaps our 
strongest guarantee of peace. There 
is truth today in these words of Holy 
Writ: “When.the strong man armed 
keepeth his court, those things which 
he possesseth are in peace.” By Major 
L. A. Codd. Chemical Industries, Sep- 
tember, 1937, p. 228:4. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Practice in Accounting for 
Payroll Taxes 


The National Association of Cost 
Accountants recently endeavored to de- 
termine the prevailing accounting 
practice in handling some of the prob- 
lems which have arisen as a result of 
federal and state social security laws. . 
Questionnaires were distributed to 
members of the Association, and the 
260 which were filled out and returned 
contain information which should be 
of help to companies that have not 
settled: finally on methods. of proce- 
dure. 

The use of. individual. 
or Employee Earnings Records, is al- 
most universal. In most: cases this 
form of .record was in use: before. the 
Social Security. Act became effective, 
but it has in. many instances been. 
modified and: extended to include the 
data ‘required by: the new legislation.’ 
These records. are also being :used to 
determine :periodic income and aver- 


age earnings of employees, to provide 
data for group insurance purposes, to 
aid in the determination of pension 
requirements, and to supply other 
helpful information. 

Half of those replying to the ques- 
tionnaire stated that taxes. on direct. 
labor are included as an. element of 
factory overhead. This is probably 


the most common method in practice; | 
it results in applying the payroll taxes . 


which are included in overhead to the 
product in direct eegnetan to the di- 
rect labor cost. 


Payroll tax deductions are enema: 
- reported to employees on the - pay 


check, the pay envelope; the stub of 
the: pay: check, or on separate notifi- 
cation slips: Deductions. which have 


not yet been paid in ‘taxes are carried | 


as. liabilities: - The company’s payroll 
tax.is,commonly set aside on each pay- 
day.. In many instances the employer’s 
contribution . is segregated with the 
workers’ deductions in.a separate bank 
account .'so.. thatthe: full .tax may. be 
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available as soon as it becomes due. 

Illustrations of special records men- 
tioned are included in this survey. By 
R. P. Marple. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
August 15, 1937, p. 1365:27. 


Reorganizing to Prevent Losses 


When a company is in financial dif- 
ficulties, it is essential for manage- 
ment to analyze intelligently the fac- 
tors involved. Such an analysis will 
disclose something wrong with the 
company’s methods, equipment, per- 
sonnel, or executive policies. In gen- 
eral the safest assumption is that the 
fault lies with the management itself; 
for if an organization has sound man- 
agement, the other factors are correct- 
ly controlled. At any rate, a complete 
audit of the company’s books will dis- 
cover the point at which losses occur; 
and it then rests with the executives 
of the company to apply sound prin- 
ciples and techniques ‘to convert such 
losses into profits. 

After the preliminary analysis, the 
first constructive step to be taken is 
the division of sources of loss into 
items to show the amount each has 
contributed to the total loss. This 
should begin ‘with the balance sheet 
items, where will be found many of 
the causes of losses... 

Perhaps inventories can be coded 
or the excess of raw materials sold to 
provide funds ‘to meet the emergency. 
Careful and detailed study of the op- 
erating statements may disclose a sub- 
stantial number. of expense items which 
are not really necessary for the suc- 


cess of the. business. If the optimism 


of the sales manager has caused too 
many branch offices to be maintained, 
one or more of them can be abolished 
with consequent saving. Sales ex- 
penses must be specially scrutinized, 
because this group of expenditures is 
the source of many possible economies. 

Then the balance between sales 
probabilities and production facilities 
should be carefully scanned, for ma- 
terial savings can often be effectuated 
by closing down branch plants that 
have become uneconomical because of 
lowered production schedules. It may 
be more profitable to discontinue some 
products no longer selling in volume 
sufficient to carry the required over- 
head. Surprising savings can often be 
achieved through liquidation of un- 
profitable land, buildings, equipment, 
and other items. 

Some managements are backward on 
policies relating to personnel. Im- 
proved methods of selection, training, 
and advancement of employees can do 
wonders in lowering the turnover in 
personnel. Economies can often be 
effected by studying the organization, 
how it is grouped and controlled, and 
the procedures followed in coordinat- 
ing its functions.. Savings can pos- 
sibly be made* by substituting im- 
proved equipment and thus reducing 
costs. A careful audit should be made 
to determine if the organization as a 
whole is being operated in accordance 
advanced industries. 

To the extent that the management 
of a company can be led into adopting 
the principles which have been formu- 
lated above, will it avoid getting: into 


financial difficulties. But delay is fa- 
tal, and these steps must be taken be- 
fore the company’s funds are too far 
depleted. By John R. Morse. The 
Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement Journal, July, 1937, p. 98:4. 


Getting the Cash from Your 
Foreign Accounts 


The American exporter should at- 
tempt to eliminate the known difficult 
accounts before shipping by the use of 
adequate credit information service. 
Credit losses from foreign accounts 
can be curtailed by this method to less 
than one-half per cent and often to 


INSURANCE 


lower than one-tenth of one per cent. 
However, slow and past-due ac- 
counts and payments delayed by ex- 
change restrictions are still problems 
to the average exporter. In numerous 
cases of tardy foreign accounts the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
has helped its members by success- 
fully effecting payment through moral 
suasion intervention in approximately 
two-thirds of the cases accepted for 
moral suasion action. Foreign collec- 
tion problems and other methods of 
meeting them are discussed more par- 
ticularly in this article. By K. H. 
Campbell. Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, August, 1937, p. 10:2. 


Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Betterley, Insurance 
Consultant, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight Company. 


Riot and Civil Commotion 
Insurance 


Scarcely a day in 1937 has passed 
without accounts of mob violence. It 
is strange that insurance against this 
hazard should be so recent—in one 


sense we still do not have it. Riot in- 


surance is not meant to subsidize 
strikes or to cover all expenses and 
losses incident to strikes and riots— 
it is meant to replace loss to property 
and nothing else. The damage must 
result from the action of individuals 
in violent and concerted activity. De- 


cisions have been numerous, with each 
one seemingly applying only to the 
case for which it was phrased. 

Riot hazards create most of the con- 
tention in relation to this insurance. 
In no sense is it strike insurance ex- 
cept for damage that has occurred as 
a direct result of a riot. 

The article in detail describes vari- 
ous extensions of coverage to include 
malicious mischief, vandalism, pillage 
and looting, consequential losses, etc. 
Explanations are given as to exclu- 
sions. 


The very nature of business today 
The Management Review 
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compels the use of riot and civil com- 
motion insurance in good times as well 
as bad. The rates today for all that 
the policy encompasses are but a frac- 
tion of those charged during the early 
stages of its development. The Spec- 
tator, September 9, 1937, p. 10:8. 


No company should pay out any 
money without the fullest knowledge 
of the facts. The adjuster should be 
able to see all sides of any situation, 
to evaluate each incident, and to bring 
in a report so fair and informative 
that it would be immediately accepted 
by both sides. The adjuster has no 
easy task. This is especially true 
where the company expects the same 
man to find the facts, to pay the claim, 
and to secure a release. In the opin- 
ion of the author, it is doubtful if ad- 
justing the claim should be any part 
of the duty of the fact-finder. If a 
claim adjuster’s sole duty were to find 
the facts and certify to them, he could 
soon build up such confidence in his 
work that many a jury case could be 
avoided. By Sterling G. McNees. The 
Weekly Underwriter, August 21, 1937, 
p- 389:2. 

Editor’s Note: There is much food 
for thought in the article abstracted 
above, even for the policyholder who 
may at some time become a claimant. 
The author refers to the difficulty of a 
lawyer rendering a non-prejudiced 
opinion when his mind is solely upon 
the amount of a contingent fee; an 
insurance adjuster is likewise in a dif- 


ficult position if he is urged to keep 
October, 1987. - 


the amount of loss to a minimum. Cer- 
tainly the adjustment should be on a 
fair basis. If the adjuster is paid a 
percentage of the claim, there is dan- 
ger of inflation which will, in the long 
run, react against the purchasers of in- 
surance; if he is directly compensated, 
with pressure exerted to keep down 
losses, there is obvious danger that 
insureds will not be taken care of ac- 
cording to premiums they have paid. 
The article abstracted should im- 
press the policyholder with the fact 
that, while underwriters may try to be 
absolutely fair, there is need for the 
claimant to participate in determining 
the amount of loss. Also, the indem- 
nity to be paid on behalf of the policy- 
holder as a defendant must be based 
on agreement between policyholder 
and adjuster, following a cooperative _ 
analysis of facts. 


What Is Accidental Injury? 


The law of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance has recently been called 
upon to cover a unique situation in- 
volving an electric fan as the primary 
cause of the claim made. Due to the 
draft created by the fan, an employee 
in a store is alleged to have suffered 
palsy, for which he sought compensa- 
tion. A primary award was made in 
favor of the claimant, reversed by the 
Industrial Board, and dismissed by the 
Appellate Court; but later the origin- 
al award was reinstated by the Court 
of Appeals for the State of New York. 
In commenting on the decision, the 
author of the article points out that 
the cause of the illness was normal 
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exposure. The exposure itself. was in 
no sense catastrophic or extraordinary. 
The theory of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance was not intended. to 
afford the same coverage as is given 
in combined accident and health poli- 
cies. It was meant for the protection 
of a worker as a worker. The Specta- 
tor, September 9, 1937, p. 25:2. 


Electric Motor Hazards 
Electric motor hazards are found in 
every type of industry, and the elec- 


trician or man in charge must always 
be alert to this fact. There is great 
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Eliminating Expense of Mailing 
Statements 


The expense of mailing statements 
each month to all customers is high, 
and a number of companies have 
found it unnecessary. In the accounts 
payable departments of many busi- 
nesses, accounts are paid by invoices 
which are carefully filed and sorted, 
and statements are only thrown in the 
wastebasket. 

Recently the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company mailed out all state- 
ments together with a return postcard 
on which customers were asked to 
check “yes” or “ne” as to whether they 
required monthly statements. Another 


danger from dust accumulation, no 
matter how clean one tries to. keep the 
motor equipment. Vigilance, proper 
oiling, and thorough periodical inspec- 
tions will do much to prevent serious 
fire hazards. The motors of today, as 
required by insurance companies, are 
of the fully-enclosed type which give 
satisfactory service where dust and 
volatile vapors are present. 

The illustrated article points out a 
variety of hazards, methods of over- 


coming risks, and reported experi- 


ences of. an engineer as to where ac- 
tual breakdowns or losses have oc- 
curred. The Weekly Underwriter, Au- 
gust 7, 1937, p. 253:3. 


company which not so long ago fol- 
lowed this plan reports that 80 per 
cent of its customers did not need or 
want statements. American Business, 
September, 1937, p. 61:1. 


Some Notes on Employment 
Records 


The Supreme Court decisions uphold- 
ing the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
demonstrate that the employer’s em- 
ployment records should be adequate 
in respect to: (1) Competence of the 
employee (2) Work record of the em- 
ployee (3) Work habits of the em- 
ployee (4) Pay record of the employee 
(5) Causes of discharge or lay-off. 
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It is -impossible to formulate:. a 
standard system of. keeping: such rec- 
ords, but the following principles 
might ‘well be observed. ay 
in general: 

1.- Keep a record of warnings giv- 
en employees;::make foreman responsi- 
ble for providing the record in each 
case. It is normal-practice to provide 
(except in unusually flagrant cases) 
thatthe. first’ violation of shop rules 
results in a warning rather than a dis- 
charge. If the employee’s work is of 
inferior grade, it is usual to try him at 
another task and to discharge him only 
if he cannot be fitted into the com- 
pany’s operations. Se 

2::-Do not give written warning to 
employees (though a minority believe 
this should be done). 

3. Keep a detailed “termination re- 


port”—have it approved by the per-. 


sonnel department—have an “exit in- 


terview” by the personnel 


with the employee. . 

4. If it is a case of discharge. (not 
all “terminations” are “discharges” ) 
be sure that a record of previous sus- 
pensions is kept; also a record of the 


employee’s wage history, with reasons 


for each wage increase or decrease. .. . 
5. As it would be difficult to in- 
clude all this data on a single card, 


the general practice is to have a sepa- 


rate “service record” envelope for 
each employee and to note on the en- 
velope or on a master card within it 
the date of each new record in the file. 


Included with this article are repro- 


ductions of different types of employ- . 


ment records used by several com: 
panies which have given special atten- 
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tion to this phase of employment rela- 
tions. -By Noel Sargent. Insert Sup- 
plement to. Labor Relations Bulletin, 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, July 23, 3987, p- 1:20. 


Standards of Business Courtesy. 


In some offices the “business-like” 
standards of human relationship are 
interpreted in varying degrees of brus- 
queness, sharpness, and incivility; in 
others a free-and-easy, over-familiar, 
personalized attitude predominates. 
The correct standards of business 
courtesy should actually be the “gold- 
en mean” between these two extremes. 

Here are a few rules by which an 
office may acquire a more balanced 
and business-like tone and standard of 
conduct: 

1. All employees should address 
each other as Mr., Mrs., or Miss; no 
familiar personal names should be 
used in conversation or inteeeliien- 
memoranda. 

2. Loud talk, personal conversa- 
tions, whistling, humming, singing, 
and laughter are out of place in an 
efficient office. Feuds, petty quarrel- 
ings, cliques, and huddles should also 
be taboo. 

3. Lounging, smoking, and eating 
should not be permitted. 

4. Telephone responses must be in 
low-pitched, moderated voice. 
Callers should be greeted deferential- 
ly and promptly. 

5. Disagreements should be 
couched in restrained and courteous 
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sightly apparel should be prohibited. 

7. Gossip, intrigues, and practical 
jokes must not be sanctioned. Collec- 
tions should not be taken for gifts or 
other purposes. 

8. Personal telephone wits by or 
for employees, unless definitely im- 
portant, should be forbidden; person- 
al visitors during office hours should 
likewise be banned. 

Business should be conducted in an 
atmosphere of cool impersonality 

“without emotionalism. By adopting 
the slightly formal, the meticulously 
polite, the restrained, the stripped-for- 
action manner, the neat, the direct, the 
to-the-point attitude, business is meas- 
urably facilitated. By J. George Fred- 
erick. The Office Economist, July-Au- 
gust, 1937, p. 4:1. 


Better Work in Quiet Offices 


General knowledge of the harmful 


effect of noise on the efficiency of of- 
fice workers is gradually growing. Re- 
sults of scientific tests of noise-fatigue 
and the decreased output and increased 
errors which automatically follow 
have already led many employers to 
soundproof office workrooms against 
noise. 

- Tests conducted at Colgate Univer- 
sity established the fact that experi- 
enced typists expend 19 per cent more 
calories of bodily energy when work- 
ing in an unquieted office. At the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, tests disclosed that 
noisy offices produce a tenseness in all 
the worker’s muscles which contributes 
materially to the expenditure of en- 
ergy, and it was further found that 


sustained noise actually affected the di- 
gestive system of the worker. Tests 
made in the laboratory manner by the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company proved 
that noise correction increased the ef- 
ficiency of employees by 8.8 per cent. 
Application of soundproofing reduced 
errors 29 per cent for typists and 52 
per cent for machine operators. Em- 
ployee turnover was decreased 47 per 
cent and absences 37.5 per cent. 


American Business, September, 1937, 
p- 55:1. 


Development and Value of 
Centralized Control 

The successful application of equip- 
ment to office needs can’ be obtained 
only by efficient control of planning, 
purchasing, and performance. To 
make effective the control of these 
three functions, they should be cen- 
tralized to such a degree that they act 
as a unit for the equipment needs of 
the organization as a whole. This cen- 
tralized control should be a point 
where the factors determining the need 
are available and where decisions are 
made regarding the meeting of the 
need; where sales contacts can be 
made with a knowledge to the selling 
organization that they are dealing at 
the point of decision; where purchas- 
ing policies are determined and put 
into practice, and where standardiza- 
tion can be enforced. ; 

To be of maximum value, such con- 
trol must be up-to-date in the latest 
developments of office equipment and 
machines and must have a general 
working knowledge of departmental 
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functions. It should have within its 
structure a certain amount of technical 
knowledge, so that it may be able to 
appraise the value of new equipment 
and in certain circumstances to de- 
velop new equipment to meet special 
conditions. By John Crawford, As- 
sistant Supervisor, Routine and Plan- 


Labor’s New Era—Whither? 


The ultimate effects of the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Social Se- 
curity Act on the patterns of occupa- 
tional life are difficult to predict. Will 
they tend toward increasing stratifica- 
tion of classes according to the nature 
of employment, whether industrial or 
white-collar, whether skilled or un- 
skilled? 

Will these classes, as in the Old 
World, tend in greater degree to be- 
come hereditary social as well as oc- 
cupational classes? These questions 
are still on the knees of the gods. 

It is fairly clear, however, that the 
industries excluded from the Social 
Security Act -will find it more difficult 
to recruit labor. Thus, workers may 
be expected to move still farther away 
from agricultural employment and 


‘October, 1937... 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Labor and Capital, 
Wage Theory, Immigration | 


ning, Sun Life Assurance 
The Office, July, 1937, p. 10:5. 


tion will be held at the Hotel Aster in 
New York City on October 21-22. 


domestic service. Eventually the or- 
ganization of industrial labor in new 
and powerful unions, with consequent 
raising of wages, may tend to diminish 
the attractiveness of unorganized 
white-collar occupations. By Raymond 


G. Fuller. Occupations, June, 1937, 
pen ae" 


“Amend the Wagner Act” Says 
Management 
_ The editor of Factory Management 
and Maintenance sent out 1,000 copies 
of a questionnaire on the Wagner La- 
bor Act... The 305 ballots which were 
returned represented the votes of peo- 
ple belonging to the “management” 
personnel of manufacturing indus- 
tries. The count for each question, 
entered on the reproduction of the bal- 
lot given in this article, shows an al- 
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unanimous condemnation of: the 
Wagner Labor Law as it stands now 
on the statute books. 

. A notation on the ballot extended 
_an invitation to the voters to comment 
_on any of the questions listed. The 
author quotes a number of these com- 
ments. By L. C, Morrow, Editor, Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, 
August, 1937, p. 50:4. 


The Blind Spot in Labor Relations 


Management today faces definite al- 


ternatives. It may accept the wide- 
_.spread unionization that threatens, and 


stability. Unionization, however, will 
not eliminate the subtle abuses that are 
the true causes of human friction in 
industry. Moreover, the added .costs 
of such “stabilization” will provoke a 
vigorous attack from another source— 
the consumer, already awakened and 
likely to grow angrily defensive. - 

On the other hand, by basing em- 
ployee relations upon a more realistic 
recognition of what men and women 
want from their work, management 
could utterly transcend the unions. 
The employee wants what every hu- 
man being asks of life: respect for his 
personality, his human dignity, an en- 
vironment that he comprehends, and 
an assurance that he is progressing. 
Management has neglected to give him 
these things, and for their lack. the 
laborer has sought solace in the union 
and in frequently recurring demands 
for higher wages. 

Industry must work out a: she 
whereby labor can obtain some sense 


‘of lethargy . 


of achievement from routine.tasks. No 


longer. should the worker remain a 
mere “cog in the machine.” : His crav- 
ing for decent consideration, his need 
for understanding, his sense of per- 
sonal significance, his desire for sym- 
pathy and humaneness from his su- 
periors,. his hopes for the. future—all 
must be satisfied if management is not 
to be completely eclipsed by the 
unions. Either industry will awaken 
to these great necessities, or it will 
continue for a time in its present state 
. and after that, the de- 
luge. By J. David Houser. Nation’s 


Business, 1937, p. 26:5. 
console itself with the idea of a new .. 


Industrial Prob- 


lem in Public Relations 


In attempting to analyze dispas- 


sionately the multi-faceted problems of 
modern labor relations, Business Week 
has’ made an honest effort to divest it- 
self of prejudices. Industry also must 
approach: the question in this frame 
‘of mind or accept the hazard of having 
lo meet a much more serious situation 


the next time labor unrest prevails and 


the labor movement ‘is in the ascend- 
ancy. 

- Pertinent conclusions which might 
well be pondered by business and la- 
bor alike have been reached by the re- 
sulting analysis. The history of in- 
dustrial relations during the last two 
decades has been thoughtfully re- 
viewed, and inescapable evidences 
have been found of “newness” in the 
labor problems of 1937. Today the 
development of “machine age” meth- 
ods is rapidly progressing, to the detri- 
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ment of skilled labor; a new “fear of 
depression and hope for security” com- 
plex exists after the depression in the 
minds of lower-paid workers, and a 
residue of labor distrust remains to the 
disadvantage of employers generally; 
the world-wide trend toward socializa- 
tion is gaining momentum and will un- 
doubtedly influence American labor re- 
lations; a new body of labor leaders 
has risen to power in the United 
States; and at Washington sits the 
nearest thing to.a labor government 
that this country has ever known. 

The world trend is against the open 
shop; and here in America the cards 
are certainly stacked against it, with 
the Wagner Act generally recognized 
as only the first of a series of measures 
designed to promote unionization. In- 
deed the open shop appears doomed, 
though we cannot lose sight of the pos- 
sibility that native ingenuity may de- 
vise other means of solution of our in- 
dustrial problems: For the: time be- 
ing, a good part of the South and ‘sec- 
tions of the West are unorganized, and 
open shop; but it is probable that even 
this immunity will be short-lived. 

Other conclusions:arrived at by this 
analysis are provocative in their im- 
plications. Impartial observation of 
the labor movement has led to the 
doubt that it is in safe and capable 
hands. It has been found too that 
labor is already in politics and that it 
intends to get in deeper and stay there. 
Welding of the craft unions and indus- 
trial unions is prophesied, though it 
is believed that this will take much 
time and patient parley between re- 
sponsible union leaders. 
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_ This is the fifth of a series of special 
reports on current business opportun- 
ities, problems, and trends of out- 
standing significance. Business Week, 
August 7, 1937, p. 51:7. 


Minimum Wage Legislation in the 
United States, as of July 1, 1937 


Twenty-two states now have mini- 
mum wage laws. An impetus to such 
legislation was given this year by the 
United States Supreme Court, when 
the Court upheld the constitutionality 
of the minimum wage law of Washing- 
ton State. The Court in effect re- 
versed a previous decision declaring 
the minimum wage law of the District 
of Columbia illegal. As a result of 
the recent decision, several . jurisdic- 
tions have revived their minimum wage 
laws, considered dormant since 1923. 
Today, in addition to the 22 states, 
minimum wage legislation is also in 
effect in Puerto Rico and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The principal pro- 
visions of all these laws are appended 
to this article in tabular form. Month- 
ly Labor Review, August, 1937, p. 
381:13. 


Jersey Court Rules Closed - 
Shop Illegal 


As far as the State of New Jersey is 
concerned, the closed shop is unlaw- 
ful, a contract providing for a closed 
shop is unlawful and unenforceable, 
and picketing for a closed shop is also 
illegal, Vice Chancellor Berry recently 
ruled in Newark, N. J., in Chancery 
Court: _A temporary injunction was 
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granted by the Court restraining pic- 
keting at the plant of the International 
Ticket Company. 

“The tactics pursued by the de- 
fendants (the strikers) in support of 
their actions are outgrowths of the so- 
called liberalism of some of our courts 
in labor disputes, a policy which will 
eventually bring its own retribution,” 
the Vice Chancellor declared. He sup- 
ported his decision by quoting from a 
United States Supreme Court ruling of 
1892. N. A. M. Labor Relations Bul- 
letin, July 23, 1937, p. 28:1. 


Early in 1937 C. I. O. organizers 
were making appreciable progress in 
signing up employees of the Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Company, of Peoria, Il- 
linois. In March the organizing forces 
visited one of the company’s executives, 
presented a list of demands, and re- 
quested a meeting to negotiate an 
agreement. By mutual consent a con- 
ference between the management and 
the committee from the C. I. O. union 
was set for March 22. 

The discussions of the ensuing 
meetings, the subsequent sit-down 
strike, and the terms of the final agree- 
ment are of little general interest. The 
atmosphere in which negotiations were 
conducted, however, is unique iin the 
annals of collective bargaining. The 
company executives invited to the 
conferences representatives of the 
press -and plant employees whose 
character was such that their reports 
of the meetings would. be listened to 


and credited by their fellow workers. 
Furthermore, complete, verbatim: ac- 
counts of the proceedings were taken 
down by a court reporter, rushed into 
print as soon after the meetings as was 
feasible, and placed in the hands of 
every employee for his personal con- 
sideration. In this manner the man- 
agement avoided secret covenants and 
an aftermath of claims and counter- 
claims as to what had been agreed up- 
on by the negotiating parties. By Ar- 
thur Van Vlissingen. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, September, 
1937, p. 50:11.. 


Unquestionably more agreements 
between business concerns and labor 
unions have been entered into during 
the first seven months of 1937 than in 
any other period of similar length. 
The provisions of 90 agreements which 
have been recently signed are charted 
and analyzed in this article. 

The A. F. of L. unions have been 
considerably more successful in gaining 
closed shop. arrangements than have 
unions in the C.1I.0. group. Most of the 
A. F. of L. agreements are indetermin- 
ate, while those of the C. I. O. are 
predominantly one-year arrangements. 
C. I. O. contracts lay greater stress on 
forbidding employer discrimination 
against union members and on fore- 
stalling competition from other labor 
organizations. The 8-hour day and 
40-hour week seem to have been gen- 
erally accepted as standard; permis- 
sible exceeding of normal hours dur- 
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ing peak periods is more frequently 
found in A. F. of L. than in C. I. O. 


agreements. Relatively few contracts 
in either group are specific in defining 
conditions under which strikes. may be 
considered legitimate. Arrangements 
governing payment of excess rates for 
overtime work are among the matters 
most frequently covered. 

Whether these agreements are mere- 


Personnel 


Workers Still Count 


When a worker of proven ability 
loses the urge to apply himself and is 
dismissed for poor performance, it is 
time for management to look to cause 
from effect. What are the reasons for 
this phenomenon which is so detri- 
mental to both the individual and to 
industry? Whenve does it arise? 

In ‘most instances this transforma- 
tion of the worker from Dr. Jekyll to 
Mr. Hyde is the result of thé demoral- 
izing influence of the job and the or- 
ganization on the man. Unfortunately 
the morale of many business organiza- 
tions is more likely to depress a man 
than it is to inspire him. The average 
employee is neither enthusiastic nor an- 
tagonistic; he is merely indifferent—a 
Laodicean. He lacks pride of craft 


in his-job. Little has been done to de- 


velop this characteristic which so often 
inspires the worker to do his best. 
While the members-of a business or- 
ganization as individuals possess en- 
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ly written statements of policy or 
springboards from which union de- 
mands will successively mount higher 
and higher will. become more apparent 
as the expiration dates of contracts 
open the way for new negotiations. By — 
Harold F. Browne, National. Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. Conference 
Board Service Letter, August 31, 1937, 
p. 81:7, 


terprise and initiative, as a group their 
collective temper ranges from inertia 
to active resistance. And these factors 
are intensified by the discord, confu- 
sion, and general lack of unity which 
so frequently prevail among the man- 


agement. , 

Failure to consider the individual, 
to realize that the worker still counts, 
is the underlying cause of the low 
morale, poor craftsmanship, unrespon- 
siveness, and confusion which exist in 
business today. How much this dis- 
regard of the worker costs manage- 
ment is impossible to estimate. But 
the loss will continue until industry 
recognizes the important role of the 
individual in the success or failure of 
an enterprise. By Paul Mooney. Eco- 
nomic Forum, July, 1937, p. 17:5. 


Evaluation of Clerical Tests 


At the first conference of the Life 
Office Management Association Test 
Committee the decision was made to 
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try out several standard tests for select- 
ing workers, in the hope of: finding 
whole tests or parts of tests that would 
be helpful in predicting the future suc- 
cess on the job of applicants for em- 
ployment in life insurance companies. 
Six such tests were sensi on various 
groups. 

The committee fiend that 
alertness tests are best for selecting 
workers who do their jobs well and are 
promotable. The various tables which 
accompany the article corroborate its 
findings. By Charles M. Davidson, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford. Personnel Journal, ™ 1937, 
57:8. 


Periodic of 
trial Employees - 


Physical examinations in industry 
should comprise entrance examina- 
tions for applicants for employment 
and periodic examinations for those 
already in service. 

Physical examinations for prospec- 
tive employees should be thorough but 
not too exhaustive. With ordinary 
care the examining physician can place 
men of average health at work, and 
this means a great deal in maintenance 
of good health among employees, with 
less sick and injury disability loss to 
company and workers. 

The attitude of the employee to- 
ward periodic physical examinations 
was until recently antagonistic, and 
rightly so, for many examiners seemed 
to think that they were intended to dis- 
qualify the worker rather than to keep 
him in service for a longer period and 


improve his efficiency. : The - attitude 
of both workers and company physi- 
cians has lately undergone marked 
change, and the system of periodic 
health examinations is. now an. im- 
portant branch of industrial relations. 

The: industrial examiner should: not 
treat illnesses of the employee, but he 
must cooperate with the family doctor 
in seeing that the man receives proper 
care and treatment. His relationship 
with the company and the worker re- 
quires much tact. He should be just 
to the worker, and he must be loyal to 
the company. As long as the em- 
ployee is made to feel that his job will 
be endangered and that the doctor is 
the means to that end, there will be 
no cooperation on his part. But if he 
can be made to.realize that thé exam- 
ination is. mainly in his interest, .as a 
means of keeping him in health and 
earning capacity, of locating any weak- 
ness that might disable him; :and. of 
putting him in a position to rid. him- 
self of this handicap before it becomes 
serious, it will bring results. By W. S. 
Austin, M. D. Industrial 
July, 1937, p. 422:3. 


Effect of Tiredness and Boredness 
- This investigation is concerned with 
an evaluation of the relation of work 
production to reported feelings of 
tiredness and boredness. While a 
great deal of experimentation has been 
reported in psychology and physiology 
on the problem of fatigue and work 
decrement, the investigators have quite 
often lost sight of the psychological 
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problems inherent in the action of the 
working organism, .and have. stated 
their findings in the light of question- 
able concepts of physiological exhaus- 
tion. The disparity between the 
amount produced by the subject and 
the report of the subject as to his 
feelings of tiredness. has led the pres- 
ent investigators to study the effects of 
inducing various attitudes and sets in 
the working individual in order to de- 
termine if the disparity can be. ac- 
counted for or controlled::. By James 
H. Taylor, Claude E. Thompson, ‘and 
Dimiter Spassoff. The Journal of Ap- 
plied 1937, P. 
431:20. . 


Industrial Psychology and — 
Personnel Management 


Of late years the researches of in- 
dustrial psychologists have brought 


findings of practical value to all 


branches of industrial. enterprise. To 

management preeminently falls the 

task of applying the principles enun- 

ciated and the tools prentind by the 
psychologists. 

Selection tests should be used as a 
supplement to the interview, and the 
suitability or otherwise of the appli- 
eant may be judged from a considera- 
tion of the results of both. Frequently 
more can be learned from the methods 
employed by the subject in tackling 
the test than from the actual marks 
which he scores. Where industry has 
established training courses for em- 
ployees, psychological technique will 
prove valuable in assessing the fitness 
of individuals for instructional work, 
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with knowledge of psychology to 


render aid to workers who are mal- 
adjusted or who are facing emotional 
or financial crises at work or in their 
homes.. Men often welcome the chance 
of talking over their difficulties with a 
sympathetic and kindly listener. For 
the successful conduct of such an in- 
terview, ability of the interviewer to 
spot and evaluate neurotic ——- 
is most valuable. 

_ Another field in which we: link: to 
industrial psychology for research and 
guidance is that of industrial relations. 
The problem is similar on a larger 
scale to individual maladjustment. One 
of the chief aims of management is 
to secure harmony between the inter- 
dependent activities of business enter- 
prise. How far we fall short of this 
ideal is illustrated by the continued re- 
currence of strikes. The cost of these 
mass “symptoms” of industrial neu- 
rosis to employers and employees is 
enormous, and the application of 
sound psychological technique could 
do much to curtail it. By Alan F. 
Stewart. The Human Factor, Septem- 
ber; 1937,-p. 305 


‘aii 


During the past season the Philadel- 
phia Personnel Association set up a 
Committee on Employment Problems. 
This committee, divided into three sub- 
cominittees, considered the sources of 
labor, the reception of applicants for 
positions, and the interviewing of ap- 
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plicants. The report on the foregoing 
topics is presented in outline form. By 
the Committee on Employment Prob- 
lems, Philadelphia Personnel Associa- 
tion. Personnel tetas June, .1937, 
P. 46:6. 


An Analysis of the Minnesota 
Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers—II_— 


of a comprehensive study of the na- 
ture of clerical ability. Four prob- 
lems have been singled out for study, 
namely: 

1. To discover what aptitudes the 
clerical test is measuring and what 
traits are closely related to it; 


“2. To determine whether the cleri- 
cal test is ‘measuring a unique trait 
which is relatively independent of 
other tested abilities; 

3. To. determine the value of mul- 
tiple factor and tetrad analysis tech- 
niques in the study of the overlapping 
among abilities and of the number of 
factors involved in a test battery which 
measures academic, clerical, dexterity, 

and mechanical abilities; 

4. To evaluate the contributions 
and the limitations of factor analysis 
techniques in a vocational testing pro- 
gram. 

Conclusions on these problems are 
indicated. By Dorothy M. Andrew. 
The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
April, 1937, p. 139:34. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, 
Stock Ownership 


Syphilis Is Bad Business 


‘The surgeon-general of the United 
States Public Health Service gives the 
figures on what the 1,100,000 cases of 
syphilis which are reported to doctors 
for the first time each year cost in 
deaths, medical care, and operating 
losses. Industry has a stake in nage 
ing out syphilis. 

The syphilis control program of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company is 
described, and it is stated that, inter- 
estingly enough, it is not the patient 
but the private physician to whom the 


patient is sent who has most condi- 
tioned the success of the du Pont pol- 
icy. It is the reasoned conclusion of 
Doctor Gehrmann, medical director at 
du Pont, that, “It does-seem advisable 
for the industry to take over the entire 
managenient of these patients and thus 
insure them continuous and proper 
treatment.” 

‘The following are recom- 
mended: 

Blood tests should be a part of the 
routine physical examination for em- 
ig of periodic re-examina- 

- A positive result should not be 
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grounds for: the rejection of appli- 
cants or the discharge of employees. 
Treatment may properly be insisted 
upon, especially in jobs hazardous to 
the worker or to others. — 

Unless highly competent treatment 
can be arranged through private physi- 
cians, or public or private clinics, at 
prices ordinary wage earners can af- 
ford, the industrial medical service 
should treat syphilis. 

In line with the best practice of in- 
dustrial medical officers, the privacy 
of the medical officer’s findings should 
be maintained as a matter between the 
medical department and the employee. 

The factory group which is rela- 
tively homogeneous lends. itself well 
to a thorough educational campaign 
which will give employees an under- 
standing of the problem of the dis- 

The public health program in the 
community also needs industrial sup- 
port. By Thomas Parran. Dun’s Re- 
view, August, 1937, p. 15:5. 


Last December the Wesley Steel 
Treating Company of Milwaukee gave 
its hundred-odd employees a raise of 
$9.38 a month and offered to match 
the raise from its own treasury if em- 
ployees would use the proceeds to buy 
U. S. Government Savings Bonds. | 

Now Armour & Company is also ef- 
fecting a tie-up between U. S. Savings 
Bonds and the savings plans of ‘its 
thousands of employees. If a worker 
wishes, the company will deduct:a dol- 
lar or more from his weekly pay check 
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and apply it to the purchase of U. S. 
bonds for his individual account. Em- 
ployees can enter or drop out of the 
arrangement any time they wish, and 
Armour & Company agrees to absorb 
all accounting and purchasing details 
and expenses. Forbes, August 15, 
1937, p. 18:1. 


Has Social Security Changed | 
Private Pension Plans? 


A number of prominent companies 
were recently requested by American 
Business to explain what had hap- 
pened to their private pension plans 
since the passage of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

A great many corporations have 
neither altered nor modified their pen- 
sion, retirement, and insurance plans 
in any way. Their attitude is that 
social security may be changed, that 
it provides only minimum benefits, 
and that it should be supplemented by 
private industrial benefit plans wher- 
ever possible. Modifications which 
have been made in the plans of other 
companies are briefly summarized in 
this article: American Business, Sep- 
tember, 1937, p. 32:2. 


Extra Profits for Workmen 


One of the newest converts to profit- 
sharing with employees—and said to 
be the first in its state—is White Furni- 
ture Co., of Mebane, N. C. 

_ Late in July its 300 workers began 
trying out a system under which their 
representatives meet with the manage- 
ment, inspect the company’s books, 
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and determine what, any, monthly 
bonuses have been earned and what 


departments earned them. They work. 


from standard costs based -on 
experience and current. raw materials 
costs, plus a “reasonable” profit. If 
any department cuts its costs below 


the standard, its employees get: thee 
share of the extra ‘profit. 

Company executives expect. 
monthly benuses will be the: equivalent. 
of a 10 to 15 per cent. increase in 
wages. Forbes, 1937," P. 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee 


Publications 


Towards Better Understanding 


It is not difficult to draw an eaduen 
between the elements in a business or- 
ganization as an economic unit. and 
the modern family as a social unit. 
The business house, too, encounters 
domestic troubles, differing only in 
type and influence and affecting all 
those who contribute to the common 
end. of business—to give satisfaction 
to customers so that a living wage may 
be made by all. Employer and em- 
ployees must understand their common 
purpose and cooperate in its accom- 
plishment. Only by free interchange 
of thought and information and a 
frank discussion of mutual problems 
can this end be achieved. 

The manufacturing company of 
which Mr. Barcalo is president has 
carried out these ideas by communicat- 
ing with its employees through a 
monthly house bulletin. This pub- 
lication embraces discussions of the 
common problems and objectives of 
employer and employees, informative 
articles on management and produc- 
tion, and news items of interest: to 


members of the businéss family. This 
plan could be generally employed in 
industry to the mutual profit of em- 
ployers and employees, ‘though the 
methods of accomplishing it would 
necessarily vary. By E. J. Barcalo, 
President, Barcalo Manufacturing Co. 
Executives Service Bulletin, Metropol: 
itan Life Insurance Company, July, 
1937, p. 1:3. 


Bridging the Gap Between School 
and Industry 


In recent months industrial concerns 
have been hastily revising employee 
training methods with the idea of tak- 
ing in young men with mechanical in- 
clinations and educating them for reg- 
ular:jobs. This is a praiseworthy ac- 
tivity for more reasons than because 
it helps to relieve the present shortage 
of experienced labor. 

Noteworthy among such industrial 
schools is the Ford Training School, 
established in the summer of 1935 
with 25 students and six instructors. 
Within two years its activities have ex- 
panded to include 215 boys and 30 in- 
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structers. The training course set up 
is of three months’ duration, all of it 
shop work except for one hour on each 
of two.days a week which is devoted 
to classroom work in the Ford Appren- 
tice School, another educational ac- 
tivity designed to serve employees. of 
the company. Of course no three 
months of training can make a skilled 
mechanic out of a high school boy, 
but it does enable a sympathetic in- 
structor to analyze a boy, to determine 
whether he really should spend his life 
at creative labor in a shop, and if so 
in what type of work he has the best 
chance to succeed. 

Enrollment in ha training course is 
limited to high school graduates in the 
Detroit area, and the selection of stu- 
dents is by no means indiscriminate. 
School records of every applicant are 
studied, and there is some investigation 
of family conditions. A boy from.a 
fatherless home is given preference 
when other factors are equal. No re- 
strictions of race, color, or creed are 
imposed. 

Boys accepted for the school are 
paid 55 cents an hour or $22 per 40- 
hour week. When they satisfactorily 
finish the training course, they are 
placed in the factory at the beginners’ 
rate of 75 cents an hour. Less than 1} 
per cent of the students who have been 
enrolled since the establishment of the 
school have failed to make the grade. 
Perhaps one of the. most interesting 
features of the whole program is the 
definite plan that the course must pay 
its own way, and everything done for 
training purposes is work for use in 
the factory. By Frederick A. Van 
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Fleet.,, The. Jron 1937, 
p.. 34:4. ‘ 


Foremen and Foremen Training 


Management has gradually reached 
the realization.that the foreman is one 
of the. most valuable of executives. He 
stands directly between management 
and the workers and deals directly in 
human relations. Many larger com- 
panies are decentralizing their person- 
nel offices by placing more reliance on 
the foreman to attend promptly and 
humanely to all the ordinary problems 


-. of employer-employee _ relationship. 


They feel that thoroughly instructed 
foremen will handle these matters 
more intelligently and efficiently than 
the central office and at the same time 
create more respect for the foreman 
and the company in the mind of the 
worker. 

A foreman must be more oes a 
competent production manager; he 
must be a qualified interpreter of com- 
pany policies, who secures results 
while establishing more firmly the re- 
lationship between management and 
labor. He must present the policies of 
the company to his men in an intelli- 
gible and sympathetic manner. He 
must work with his men and not over 
them. He is in truth the eeanvans of 
industry. 

It is imperative that Prine must 
be trained to discharge these responsi- 
bilities in an efficient manner. Per- 
haps the best way of accomplishing 
this is.by the conference method. A 
foremen’s training conference is a. 
gathering of 15 to 20 foremen under 
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the leadership of one of their number 
or of a well-balanced executive not too 
close to the management. A subject or 
problem. for discussion is selected in 
ample time prior to the conference so 
that the chairman can be thoroughly 
prepared. A running fire of questions 
with a blackboard analysis brings out 
the opinions of each man present un- 
til the exploration runs dry. Such a 
procedure makes foremen think and 


points out to executives the ooomsionst 
weaknesses in their policies. 

- One of the best manuals on we 
Development through this 
method is that of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
which is readily procurable from the 
Industrial Relations Department of 
that organization. By Harry H. Kerr 
and Neal W. Foster. /ndustry, August, 
1937, p. 13:6. 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, 
Waste, Rate Setting, Time and Motion Study 


Ten Ways to Save on 
Power Costs 


Every manufacturer wants to save 
money. The elimination of wasted 
power is probably one of the best 


methods of achieving savings, for lost. 


or improperly utilized power belongs 
in the same category as idle machines 
and inefficient workmen. Fortunate- 
ly, however, it is a problem which can 
be approached from numerous angles. 

There are ten factors to be investi- 
gated in a complete analysis of plant 
power practice: 

1. Proper utilization. Is the elec- 
trical distribution system. antiquated? 
Would not a more flexible system fa- 
cilitate equipment rearrangements for 
short orders or special jobs? 

2. Transmission losses. Losses in 
the mechanical transmission of power 
are an important step in the waste-find- 


ing cycle. Proper design of drives is 
highly important. Definite lubrica- 
tion schedules should be rigidly main- 

3. Control peak demands. This 
offers definite possibilities for a more 
eficient regulation of power consump- 
tion. A complete check of the econ- 
omies of plant power supply is avail- 
able through the local electric utility 
company. 

4. Employee cooperation. By this 
means many of the smaller wastes re- 
sulting from lights left on, motors 
running, etc., can be eliminated. 

' 5. Standards of power use. The 
amount of power used by departments, 
machines, and processes should be 
standardized, and comparisons of ac- 


tual use made with the standards set 


6. Profit by repowering. It is 


frequently found that, with proper 
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planning, repowering savings will ra- 
pidly amortize investments. To spend 
the new equipment dollar most profit- 
ably, innumerable factors, such as 
drives, speed control, safety devices, 
and the possibility of handling man- 
ual operations mechanically must be 
carefully investigated. 

7. Save in processing. Will elec- 
tric heat, recovery equipment, photo- 
tube devices, and other modern devel- 
opments increase economy and effi- 
ciency? 

8. Proper illumination. Count- 
less plants have improved production 
and reduced spoilage by installing 
adequate illumination. 

9. Do maintenance work. Preven- 
tive maintenance anticipates costly 
machine “outages” caused by power 
transmission failures. 

10. Power problems. These must 
be left to specialists, to the expert 
technical service which electric utility 
companies make available to their 
customers without cost. By James V. 
MacDonald. Industry, September, 
1937, p. 19:6. 


A Portfolio of Unique Conveyor 
Installations 


So swiftly has the whole subject of 
mechanical handling of materials 
moved during the past few years that 
it is not humanly possible to keep 
abreast of the thousands of new appli- 
cations which are gradually being 
made. Conveyor systems especially 
have lent themselves to useful and in- 
genious adaptations, though their 
basic principles remain unchanged. 
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The purpose of this article is to ex- 
amine some unique types of conveyor 
installations and to indicate some of 
the unusual jobs which they perform. 
Included in the “portfolio” are illus- 
trations of 14 such installations, ac- 
companied by explanatory notes. Some 
of these systems represent a marked 
advance in the speedy and economical 
handling of different materials. By 
Francis Juraschek. The Iron Age, 
September 2, 1937, p. 39:5. 


How’s This for a Workplace? 


No term is more familiar to the 
motion economist than that of “circu- 
lar workplace.” Its principles are 
utilized in laying out factory work 
areas for machine and bench opera- 
tions in both shop and methods en- 
gineering laboratories. Yet seldom 
do those who construct these areas 
utilize more than makeshift set-ups. 

A model circular workplace has 
been developed that not only facili- 
tates the achievement of motion econ- 
omy but also has sufficient flexibility 
to permit many practical arrange- 
ments. The table has a double top to 
allow for the interchange of a plain 
semicircular work area with others 
possessing special tools and fixtures. 
The principle of drop delivery is pro- 
vided by a chute having an opening 
on the surface of the table just back 
of the work area space. Three com- 
plete, movable, interchangeable tray 
sets simplify the arrangement of as- 
sembly parts and tools. The rear sets 
are provided with metal trays, to the 
front of which are soldered metal 
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“lips” for ease in grasping parts or 
materials. All trays are supported by 
specially-constructed wooden racks 
which tilt them. Tilting makes pos- 
sible a gravity feed of parts to the lip 
end of the tray, which is nearer the 
operator, ard facilitates the grasp op- 
eration in assembly jobs. The trays 


may be tilted at any point on the 
table by attaching a triangular. piece 
of metal to the back of the pan.. 

An accompanying photograph de- 
monstrates the structure of this table. 
By Asa S. Knowles. Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, September, 
1937, p. 57:1. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Displays That “Glad Hand” 
the Customer 


When Eve tempted Adam with an 
apple, she left in the annals of man- 
kind a helpful hint for modern. ad- 
vertisers. Today an increasing num- 
ber of manufacturers are. using life- 
size models of lovely women. to. offer 
their products to the customers. 

The displays are of cardboard,.: in 
natural colors, and startling in their 
reality; The dramatic, human-like 
models are not only beautiful but they 
are also modestly groomed, thus ap- 
pealing to women as well as to men. 
Many of them carry no. advertising or 
long sales messages but simply rely 
on an inviting _— to stimulate 
sales.: 

will find that it pays 
to: provide retailers with these attrac- 
tive’ models, which. rate a: considerable 
amount of floor space and command 
attention by their very size as well as 
appeal. -Much. advertising ‘material is 
fated to be tossed: aside -by: the re- 


tailer, but advertisers can generally 
depend on the dealer to give promin- 
ent space to such unusual displays. 
Modern Packaging, August, 1937, p. 
88:2. 


A Merit Bonus Plan That 
Improves Sales and 


When the Flooring and audios Di- 
visions of the .E. L. Bruce Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn., were faced some 
time ago with the problem of adopting 
a bonus plan, it was decided to dis- 
card all existing ideas about bonus 
plans and to start off from scratch. 
The plan which they evolved is. ap- 
parently unique and can be suctess- 
fully adapted to the sales force of any 
manufacturing or wholesale — 
tion. 

- Briefly stated, the objective af ‘he 
new plan is to reward salesmen on a 
merit basis: for turning in orders that 
are desirable and profitable from the 
standpoint of the company. This goes 
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further than a mere bonus on in- 
creased sales, surplus items, or new 
customers. From the point of view of 
this company, the features that deter- 
mine whether or not an order is de- 
sirable or profitable are these: 

1. The items contained in an order 
in relation to stocks and production. 
Naturally sales of surplus or slow- 
moving items represent desirable busi- 
ness. 

2. Prices obtained. If the order 
was taken at a discount from list 
prices, this of course decreases profits. 

3. Time of shipment. An order 
taken for immediate shipment or at 
the company’s convenience is much 
more desirable than one to be released 
in the future. 

4. Sales to new customers and to 
old customers not recently sold. This 
class of orders is naturally most ac- 
ceptable. 

5. Credit standing and paying hab- 
its of the customer, including tendency 
to. make complaints and to be unduly 
technical over grades. 

6. Whether an order is a profitable 
one and to what extent. Orders for 
certain specialty items are sometimes 
more attractive than those for standard 
items. . 

Each order is rated according to 
way it measures up to these standards 
and: others which may be adopted 
from time to time. All orders are 
classified in four groups. The : first 
three are known as “blue,” “red,” and 
“yellow” ribbon groups, and all orders 
qualifying carry.‘ extra compensation 
for salesmen.: The fourth classification 
is for “standard orders,”. which-do not 
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fall into the ribbon class because they 
do not contain exceptional features 
distinguishing them from the ordinary 
run of business. “Standard orders” 
carry no bonus. is 

Classification of orders i is made by 
a board of awards composed of the 
sales managers together with one of- 
ficial of the company. “Blue ribbon” 
orders, which are orders desirable 
from every angle in the opinion of the 
board, pay the salesman a 2 per cent: 
bonus. “Red ribbon” orders are at- 
tractive as a whole, but contain one or 
more features tending to degrade 
them; these are awarded a 1} per 
cent bonus. A “yellow ribbon” order 
is an order slightly above “standard 
orders,” due to one or more favorable 
features; it earns 1 yr cent for the 
salesman. 

Very often when a salesman is ad- 
vised that an order would rate higher 
classification except for one undesir- 
able feature, he is able to have such 
an order sufficiently revised so that the 
rating on it can be improved. This. 
bonus scheme as a‘whole has been 
most beneficial to the company which 
inaugurated it, for it has definitely 
made its-salesmen more valuable to it 
and improved the caliber of their or- 
ders. By R: G. Bruce: Executives 
Service Bulletin, Metropolitan . Life 
Insurance ‘Company, August, 1937, 
1:3. 


“10 Per Cent for Every Dealer 


Since . the first of July, 16,000 
checks. have been mailed by the In- 
ternational Cellucotton Products: Com- 
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pany to as many small, independent 
dealers handling Kotex, Kleenex, and 
the company’s other products. These 
checks, ranging in amount from $1 to 
$199, were payments for sales pro- 
motion and display cooperation dur- 
ing the first six months of 1937. They 
were the first rewards to be distribut- 
ed under a new plan which entitles 
every dealer to a 10 per cent display 
allowance, whether he buys in dozens 
or carloads. 

The company believes that this 
plan solves most of the problems 
which it has had to meet in its at- 
tempt to compensate dealers of all 
classifications for their promotion ef- 
forts, yet it complies strictly with the 
provisions of the federal Robinson- 
Patman Act. The plan avoids any 
suspicion of discrimination by basing 
the compensation on a flat percentage 
of dollar volume purchases and mak- 
ing this available to everyone under 
the same terms. The promotion ef- 
forts of the company’s direct cus- 
tomers must receive the approval of 
the salesmen. Dealers who buy from 
wholesalers may take advantage of 
the plan by agreeing to render com- 
plete cooperation in the sales pro- 
motion of International products, to 
display and promote the sales of In- 
ternational products equally with 
competitive brands, and at no time to 
“switch” customers to other brands 
when they ask for the company’s pro- 
ducts, The entire plan is based on 
the premise that a larger volume of 
sales can be obtained directly by the 
dealer and indirectly by wholesalers 
and the company as the result of a 


consistent program of merchandising 
and displaying. By H. A. Jost. 
Printers’ Ink, August 12, 1937, p. 6:4. 


An Empirical Method of Analyz- 
ing a Sales Interview 


This paper suggests a method for 
the analysis and measurement of the 
elements composing a sales interview, 
presents data obtained by its use, elab- 
orates on its possible refinements, 
and discusses its limitations. 

The characteristics of selling which 
make it difficult to study will probably 
always act as a barrier to a simple ap- 
proach to measuring the sales talk, but 
they are not insuperable. Salesmen 
have been using a crude rule-of-thumb 
method of testing their arguments 
since an unknown date. This process 
is only roughly effective and is very 
slow. A refinement of this pragma- 
tic method, making it more quantita- 
tive and more objective, should prove 
valuable as supplementary to the in- 
sight of good salesmen. By Fred Mc- 
Kinney. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, June, 1937, p. 280:22. 


Warming Up the Prospect 

Here are ten cardinal principles that 
will help salesmen prepare the way 
for the order: 

1. Salesmen should observe a 
policy of constructive calling. Too 
many salesmen wear out their wel- 
come and cool off their prospect by 
making too many calls on him. 
Others accomplish the same misfor- 
tune by either talking too much or 
wearing the prospect down, both of 
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which are excellent methods of com- 
mitting sales suicide. 

2. The experienced salesman fol- 
lows the principle of creative selling 
by selling a prospect in his mind long 
before calling on him. He visualizes 
the prospect’s need in the light of the 
product he has to offer. 

3. Salesmen should have con- 
structive factory contacts to back up 
their work in the field. Technical aid 
that can be presented in specific in- 
dividualized form proves a real help 
to both salesmen and customers. 

4. Salesmen with creative vision 
develop their products’ “personality.” 
Such salesmen often intrigue prospects 
with the idea of contemplated im- 
provements and special designs for the 
prospects’ exclusive purposes. 

5. The more friendly a salesman 
can keep his contacts, the more surely 
does he push up his average of clos- 
ings. The personal approach leads to 
acquaintanceship, and acquaintances 
often become friends. 

6. Salesmen should develop adver- 
tising which has possibilities of a per- 
sonal tie-up. Prospects warm up 
more certainly when they themselves 
have an opportunity to become con- 
nected with the advertising idea. 

7. Wise salesmen will emphasize 
the sales promotion possibilities of 
their products. Plans designed to 
help the prospect sell his stock are the 
type that will help salesmen sell their 
stock. 

8. It is up to the salesman to ad- 
vise his prospect of the most modern 
methods of distribution. Constant 
study and alertness in this regard on 
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the part of the salesman is bound to 
result in more substantial apprecia- 
tion on the part of the prospect. 

9. Smart salesmen use their good 
relationship with customers to bring 
new prospects into camp. Good cus- 
tomers can be used as brilliant bea- 
cons to light the way for sales. 

10. The salesman should develop 
his psychological aptitude. Sales- 
manship psychology is nothing but 
common sense properly applied. By 
Harry Simmons. Printers’ Ink, Au- 
gust 5, 1937, p. 15:4. 


Your Dealers Must Profit— 
or You Can’t! 


Chevrolet Motors believes that it is 
better to have fewer “quality” deal- 
erships than quantities of dealerships. 
The whole sales philosophy of the 
company has been based on the solid 
foundation that the equities of such 
dealerships must be protected. 

This company has a data-gathering 
department that has been working in- 
telligently and patiently to discover: 
how many dealers should be in the 
different cities; where they should be 
located; what area around the store 
contains sufficient sales potential to 
carry a dealer through good years and 
bad at a profit; where are the ideal 
locations for dealers in a city, with an 
eye upon traffic, overheads, future ex- 
pansion, etc. Governed by this sig- 
nificant information, the company 
never “packs” in dealers during 
boom times only to see many of them. 
sink into bankruptcy when depressions 
arrive. 
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‘In return for such a plan of man- 
agement, fewer quality dealers :sell 
more of the company’s cars than 4 
larger number sold formerly, and the 
customers: themselves are better ser- 
viced and better satisfied by financial- 
ly-strong, permanent dealers in each 
locality than by a constantly changing 


dealership. By William E. Holler. 
Forbes, 1937, 27:1. 


The Consumer and Industrial Mar- 
keting Conference of the American 
Management Association will be held at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York 
City on November 18-19. 


Survey of Books for Executives 


A Program of Financial Research. 
Volume Two. National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York, 
1937. 253 pages. $1.50. 


This is an inventory of current. re- 
search on. financial problems. . It is a 
reasonably comprehensive account of 
_ research that is now going on—work 
which is, in general, of a non-recurring 
character and which has not yet been 
published. The various projects which 
the book describes are grouped under 
five headings, These headings are: 
organization and structure of. finance; 
quantity and behavior of credit; con- 
trol and regulation of credit; stand- 
ards of credit and security analysis; 
functions of and needs for credit. 

At Northwestern University an in- 
vestigation is being made to determine 
if standards can be set up-for detect- 
ing the imminence of bank failures. 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission is carrying on a number of 
projects, among which is an investiga- 
tion to determine the characteristics of 
various types of investment trusts. The 
College of the City of New York has 
completed, but not published, the re- 
sults of a project which has re- 
analyzed relevant data -available in 
public documents and publications of 
financial agencies in order to de- 
termine what particular information it 
is essential to provide the invester to 
enable him to appraise fairly the in- 
vestment securities. of large corpora- 
tions. The Louisiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation is carrying out a project: in 
which financial statements of all banks 
placed in liquidation during 1930-35 
are being subjected to an intensive 
ratio analysis covering cone years 
prior to failure: 

The purpose of the diesteties is to 
disclose to those actively interested in 
financial research the range and nature 
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of the investigations currently being 
conducted and to bring investigators 
more closely into contact with one 
another’s work. | 


Business Under the New Price 
Laws. By Burton A. Zorn and 
George A. Feldman. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1937. 463 pages. 
$5.00. 


The new price laws are important. 
This sound book traces the evolution 
of our laws from the Sherman Act to 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and from 
the Dr. Miles Medical Company de- 
cision up to the Tydings-Miller Bill, 
passed last July. The recent legisla- 
tion is then thoroughly analyzed from 
a practical. business standpoint. Al- 
though both authors are lawyers, the 
experience of Mr. Zorn with the NRA 
and .Mr. Feldman with the Federal 
Trade Commission, as well as the work 
of Saul Nelson as collaborating econ- 
omist, has resulted in the presentation 
of a difficult semi-legal subject in sim- 
ple, everyday language. The choice 
of words and the logical thought se- 
quence are most helpful. 

‘Unlike so many books in this field, 
such ‘as Seligman and Love’s “Price 
Cutting and Price Maintenance,” this 
book has no thesis to prove or to dis- 
prove. Its purpose is to explain and 
make intelligible’ the problems and 
decisions: necessary in every business 
since the new laws have been passed. 
The discussion of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, for example, starts out by 
listing the five conditions which are 
necessary before the statute applies at 
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all. Then the additional essential con- 
ditions are carefully listed before a 
thorough and minute discussion of the 
applications is given. The same ap- 
proach is used for the Fair Trade and 
Unfair Practices Acts. The theoreti- 
cal analysis has been cut down, and, 
where it appears, is necessary and vi- 
tal for the lawful formulation of busi- 
ness policies. A case of this sort is: 
The increase in production re- 
sulting from the placing of a large 

_ order carries with it a definite re- 
_ duction of the indirect cost per unit. 

Act (Robinson-Patman), how- 

ever, is specifically aimed at pre- 

_ venting the resultant saving in cost 

from being passed on exclusively to 

. the buyer placing-such an order. 

On this point, the Congressional 

hearings, debates, and committee 

reports are clear and consistent. 
_ Thus, the Senate Judiciary Report 

says that the bill is designed to 
“preclude the grant of discrimina- 
tion to a particular customer equal 
to the whole saving in cost resulting 
to the seller’s entire volume of busi- 
ness as augmented by that cus- 
tomer’s patronage.” 

The eight appendices include the 
various recent laws affecting prices, 
give examples of fair trade contracts, 
compare state laws, and reproduce 
valuable congressional discussion per- 
taining to the new statutes. The book 
is a compendium of information about 
the price laws in organized, usable 
form. Publication took place, unfor- 
tunately, before the actual passage of 
the Tydings-Miller, or Federal Fair 
Trade Bill (although this is analyzed) 
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and the recent decisions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. Nevertheless, this 
book provides an excellent background 
upon which the executive can build 
soundly through his reading of cur- 
rent business publications. 

Reviewed by Albert Haring, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economics, Lehigh 
University. 


How to Beat the High Cost of Liv- 
ing. By Ray Giles. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., New York, 1937. 96 
pages. $1.00. 


Recently we have all become more 
or less familiar with headlines like 
these: “Pork and Beef Skyrocketing 
to 9-Year High”; “Automobile Manu- 
facturers Announce Higher Prices”; 
“Clothing Prices Up 10 to 15 Per Cent 
This Fall.” Few of us, though, have 
made an effective attempt to counter- 
act the general rise in prices. 

This brochure, which is sub-titled 
“864 Money Savers for Everyday 
Use,” is designed to help the average 
man save money sanely. The nature 
of the contents can be gathered from a 
glance at some of the chapter sub- 
headings: eat better and save money; 
dress better on less; money savers for 
homeowners; how to cut the high cost 
of heating; secrets of lower automo- 
bile upkeep and operating costs; bet- 
ter insurance but smaller premium 
payments; keeping down your federal 
income tax. 

Here is a representative “money 
saver”: “The greatest bargains in used 
cars are those which had the highest 


original prices. A year-old Cadillac 
may be bought at a big discount 
whereas a year-old Ford is marked 
down very little.” The majority of 
the items are as terse and practical 
as this, for Mr. Giles realizes that 
stretching the dollar requires not wiz- 
ardry, but plain common sense. 


How to Reduce the Undistributed 
Profits Tax. Compiled from the 
Alexander Federal Tax Service. 
The Alexander Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1937. 137 
pages. $2.00. 


The punitive nature of the undistri- 
buted profits tax and the unsoundness 
and inequity of its provisions have re- 
sulted not only in outspoken criticism 
but also in systematic attempts to 
evolve legal methods of reducing the 
surtax. “How to Reduce the Undis- 
tributed Profits Tax” is the outcome 
of such an endeavor. 

The authors have handled the par- 
ticular tax from the standpoint of a 
maximum saving “all around.” The 
law has been found to be far more 
vulnerable than its framers intended 
and open to numerous tax-saving pos- 
sibilities. These have been thorough- 
ly and capably treated in this little 
volume. A few of the points involved 
cannot be considered “tax-savers” un- 
til questions of constitutionality and 
interpretation have been finally de- 
cided. These disputed points are men- 
tioned at the end of the discussion. 

This work might well prove an in- 
valuable aid in corporate finance. Ap- 
pended to the book are the text of the 
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act, treasury regulations, and digests 
of treasury rulings. 


Inventions and Their 
ment. By Alf K. Berle and L. 
Sprague de Camp. International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, 1937. 
733 pages. $4.50. 


The aim of this book is to present 
a coordinated treatment of the prob- 
lems confronting inventors and busi- 
ness men in developing ideas into in- 
dustrial property of value. It speaks 
the language of invention—of attor- 
neys, engineers, and executives who 
work extensively in this field—and 
gives a grasp of the legal, technical, 
and commercial terms which have to 
do with invention and patent law. 

The procedure which the inventor 
should follow and the pitfalls he must 


Briefer Book Notes 


THE MODERN ECONOMY IN ACTION. By Caroline F. Ware and Gardiner C. 


avoid have been thoroughly considered 
in this treatise. Realizing that an in- 
ventor can profit best from the mis- 
takes of others, the authors have inter- 
spersed their material with numerous 
cases taken from the actual experi- 
ence of inventors, business men, and 
attorneys who have dealt with inven- 
tions. These cases are not only in- 
structive; many of them are of much 
human interest. 

In the last three decades an increas- 
ing number of successful inventions 
have come from commercial research 
laboratories. But there are still hun- 
dreds of inventors, investors, company 
executives, and business men who op- 
erate independently with their inven- 
tive developments, and it is these in- 
dividuals who might be helped beyond 
measure by such a study of invention 
management as this. 


Means. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1936. 244 pages. $1.60. This concise 
volume poses the new problems which politics and economics, now closely related sciences, 


will have to solve. It offers no panaceas for economic ills, 
apart and looks at it squarely and realisticall 


but takes our economic system 


THE TOASTMASTER’S MANUAL. Edited by Harold W. Donahue. Maxwell Droke, 
Indianapolis, 1937. 239 pages. $2.50 A practical handbook for the man or woman behind 
the meeting, the key individual charged with the responsibility of “running things.” It be- 


gins at the very beginning, with 


the selection of committees and the 
cial budget, and continues step by step to the final bang of the gavel. 


preparation of a finan- 


THE SUPREME COURT CRISIS. By Merlo J. Pusey. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1937. 108 pages. $1.00. The author, an editorial writer for The Washington Post, 
attempts to dissect the strongest arguments advanced in favor of injecting “new blood” into 


the Supreme Court. He arrives at the conclusion that th 


e issue is not drawn between the 


President and the Court but between the President and the people. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES.. By William J. Schultz 
and M. R. Caine. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1937. 757 pages. $5.00. A compre- 
hensive history of all phases of national financial development from the colonial period to 


ness cycles, and government 
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1936. It touches upon such fields as currency, banking, credits, the capital market, busi- 
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' THE BEHAVIOR OF MONEY. James W. Angell. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1936. 207 pages. $3.00. is volume is an endeavor to increase the supply of 


facts about money, and deals particularly with various aspects of the recent actual vior 
of our money supply. 


.. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT. By Edward R. Lewis. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. 561 pages. $5.00. A study of the whole stream 
of our political thought in the period from 1865 to 1917. The author has drawn from a 
wealth of sources to show the gradual growth and change of political opinion. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT AND GOVERNMENT CREDIT. By Paul W. Stewart and 
Rufus S. Tucker, with the assistance of Carolyn Stetson. Twentieth Century. Fund, Inc., 
New York, 1937. 171 pages. $1.75. The objects of this volume have been: first, to find 
out whether the unprecedented ent debt has already undermined government credit; 
second, to determine whether increases in debt or its maintenance at the present 
level would threaten the confidence of American investors in the reliability of their govern- 
ment. A constructive program of action is presented. 


. . THE TRADE. CYCLE. By R. F. Harrod. Oxford University Press, New York, 1936. 
234 pages. $3.75. An Oxford economist brings forward a novel.explanation of why bus- 
aoe cycles occur. The volume may prove to be an important contribution to economic 


-- IS THERE ENOUGH GOLD? y Charles O. Hardy. The Brooki: Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1936. 212 pages, $1.50. An analysis of the world gold supply as it 
stood before the general abandonment of the gold standard, and a discussion of the present 
increased supply and the probability that a high level of output will continue for some years. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANY UNDER NATIONAL SOCIALISM. 
By Vaso Trivanovitch. National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1937. 141 pages. 

. This is a broad outline of economic development in Nazi Germany. It embraces 
such sub-topics as industrial relations, organization of labor and business, stancards of living, 
and profitability of industry. 


ECONOMICS AND PEACE. By Marc A. Rose et al. National Peace Conference, 
New York, 1937. 63 pages. 75 cents. Just what are the relations between practical busi- 
ness policies and the difficult goal of world peace, and what should be done? This book 
presents an answer and a program. . 


A FOREIGNER LOOKS AT THE TVA. By Odette Keun. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1937. 98 pages. $1.25. A distingvished French writer surveys the TVA and 
finds in it the most intelligent and far-reaching social experiment of modern times. A pro- 
vocative little book, interspersed with tart and witty comments. : 


ECONOMIC BALANCE OR WORLD WAR. By Scoville Hamlin. Richard R. Smith, 

New York, 1937. 302 pages. $2.00. This volume is an elaboration of some chapters from 

or Chaos,” by Mr. Hamlin, which was published in 1935. The discussion of eco- 

nomic balance includes the proposal of fundamental changes in the Constitution to prevent 
centralization of economic and political power in Washington. — 


OUR ECONOMIC WORLD. By Delos O. Kinsman. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New 1937. 584 $3.50. A study of the world’s and indus- 
tries, with emphasis on manufacturing industries, transportation systems, and the marketing 
of goods. The book is lucid and informative. 


THE DECLINE OF COMPETITION. By Arthur Robert Burns. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1936. 619 pages. $5.00. This work is an examination of the evolu- 
tion of American industry. The author concludes that “the rise of the ‘heavy industries,’ 
changes in methods of selling, and the widening use of corporate forms of business organi- 
zation are bringing ...the era of competitive capitalism to a close.” 
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